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Mr. Forbes, an American banker, father of the young 
artist of that name. With the extravagant gratitude of 
an Oriental, he offered to give him whatever he would 
ask for that he possessed. Mr. Forbes naturally de- 
clined to ask for anything, and then the Chinaman 
forced upon him this vase, a priceless heirloom, which 
he regarded as the most precious object in his possession. 
Mr. Forbes subsequently gave it to Mr. Barlow, whose 
client he was. The vase, as I have said, is sumptuously 
beautiful ; it is not only exquisite in form and color, but 
it has the rare quality of having the blood-red glaze as 
dark, rich and continuous at the mouth as at the bottom, 
where it is apt to collect unduly. There are what the 
dealers would call more " important" pieces of sang-de- 
bceuf in the city, but I know of none which surpasses the 
Barlow vase in depth of color or evenness of glaze. 

*** 
Surely the time has come to stop the printer adver- 
tising gratuitously on the work of his customer. The 
tiny imprint — hardly to be seen without a magnifying 
glass — formerly allowed occasionally as a matter of 
courtesy, in recognition, perhaps, of some especially fine 
specimen of typography, has grown to such proportions 
that sometimes it is really difficult to tell who is the 
printer and who is the publisher of a book. The abuse, 
however, is not confined to books or pamphlets, or even 
circulars. ' The imprint is found even on a personal note 
of invitation. If there is room, and he thinks, the 
customer will stand it, the printer boldly puts in his full 
firm name, address and combined business card. Some- 
times he puts on the imprint after the proof has been 
passed and it is too late to remove it. In such a case, 
it seems to me that he should be required to pay a good 
round sum for the advertisement. 

* 
THE abuse is carried even further in the lithographic 
trade. An artistic piece of work frequently is hopelessly 
defaced by a coarse unauthorized imprint, put on at the 
last, 'minute, after the proof has been passed by the 
customer. Publishers really should combine to stop this 
imposition. The printer has no more right to advertise 
his business gratuitously at the expense and without the 
consent of his customer than the house-painter has to 
finish up his job by painting in his business card in one 
of the door panels. But I do not doubt that the house 
painter will do this in time unless he is watched. The 
sign painter already puts his name and address on his 
job, so that, all who run may read. This is an age of 
advertising, and everybody must advertise and will ad- 
vertise, even if he has to do so at the expense of his 
neighbor. Montezuma. 
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that the Greek term (thorn-flower) includes all plants of' 
the thistle tribe, among which the burdock comes 
nearest to the " flowing acanthus " of Pliny, the plant 
whose forms were oftenest copied by Greek and Roman 
sculptors. From the burdock, then, taken in spring, 
when the undeveloped leaves cling to and strengthen 
the already robust stem, he built up this candlestick, 
making it an object expressive at once of strength and 
beauty. His other works of the sort — candelabras, pen- 
dules, card-receivers— show a like understanding of 
applied ornament, a like determination that the general 
effect should be that of a natural growth. 

We have promised some account of the mass of 
Barye's works in the exhibition, but there is not much 
to add to what has already been said, unless we were 
to give a sort of catalogue raisonne of all the objects 
exhibited — which considerations of space forbid. As 
with all men of genius, it will be difficult for even his 



SECOND NOTICE. 
The candlestick which we illustrate on this page 
shows plainer than words could make it Barye's decided 
genius for ornament. That, indeed, is evident in most 
of his works. His little groups are all designed for the 
places where they naturally belong — for the mantel- 
shelf, the writing table, a corner in the library, a niche 
in the entrance hall. In judging them, their natural 
surroundings should be borne in mind. But these 
groups are conceived, as similar ones were by the 
ancients, in a spirit far removed from that shown in the 
decorative sculpture of the Renaissance. Barye pre- 
sents his subject so composed, modelled and colored as 
to have the right decorative effect in itself, without any 
aid from the conventional piling up of masks, strap- 
work and all sorts of " attributes " and accessories, 
which the Renaissance, copying late Roman work, de- 
veloped into the '' enriched " decorative style which so 
weighs upon us poor moderns. Barye instinctively felt 
that his little groups, full of life and of decorative play 
of line, were in need of no enrichment. The same 
feeling shows, only more plainly, in the objects of ordi- 
nary use which he modelled. In these, the bare mechan- 
ical outline had to be clothed with more graceful 
forms borrowed from natural objects. But Barye, hav- 
ing wisely chosen his model, seldom found himself 
obliged to add any incongruous element. In this, as in 
all things, he acted not from theory, but from an inborn 
taste for purity of motive. Thus, in our candlestick 
having probably received a hint from some Pompeian 
bronze,' he instinctively turned to the plant which, in 
northern climes, nearest represents the Greek acanthus, 
and built up his design out of its strong stem and richly 
moulded leaves. It is not as well known as it should be 




candelabrum by barye. 

admirers to come to an agreement about him. One 
will admire him for one quality ; another for some 
other. Some, again, will find fault where others can only 
see beauties. For our part, we are not much troubled 
by his slighting of anatomical details. The knee of his 
running horse may be a mere lump of wax without any 
indication of the delicate modelling of nature ; but, then 
it is not the anatomy of the knee that gives us the 
impression of running. In the muscles of the shoulders 
and haunches, in the curve of the neck, the artist's intelli- 
gence is shown. Perhaps, to be ideally perfect, that 
which even the trained eye cannot see should also be 
hinted at. In some of the groups the workman has 
run away with the artist. Mere technical problems of 
undercutting, chasing, and the like had sometimes a 
disproportionate interest for him. But it is to his knowl- 
edge and practice of the technique of his art that we 
owe the absolute mastery shown in the majority of his 



pieces. Nothing, after all, renders the imagination so 
free as a thorough knowledge of the means of 
expression. 

With a notable sense of the fitness of things, the 
" Angelus " at the Barye exhibition has been given, not 
the place of honor in the large gallery, but a place at 
the end of the upper gallery, where it can be very well 
seen and examined, and where a direct comparison is 
not invited between it and others of Millet's paintings, or 
between it and the works of his contemporaries. The 
picture deserves to be considered for and by itself, with- 
out regard to the price given for it or the disputed ques- 
tion as to whether it is or is not Millet's best work. As 
for ourselves, there are others of his works which we 
prefer to it. Full of deep and unaffected feeling as it is 
we think Millet struck a deeper note in the " Tobias," 
called in the catalogue "Waiting." The handling in 
this, as in several other examples, " The Sheepfold " by 
moonlight, especially, is remarkably neat, careful and 
smooth for Millet. It is not his natural manner of 
painting, but was forced on him by the need to sell. 
When painting to please himself, his touch is somewhat 
heavy, clumsy and negligent ; and so far from being 
naturally inclined to give a porcelain-like texture to his 
work, the thick woollen stuffs of his peasant women's 
gowns have been rendered by him with absolute fidelity, 
and he often gives the appearance of thick woollen or 
felted stuffs to objects which in nature have nothing of 
it. Color, too, is somewhat lacking to the " Angelus," 
although the sky is exceptionally fine. But it is the sen- 
timent of the picture that has made its reputation, and ; 
no one will deny that it possesses sentiment. The man 
and woman who stop their work in the field and bend 
their 'heads in prayer at the sound of the evening bell 
are well known as to pose and expression through all 
kinds of engravings and other reproductions. The 
painting itself, it is likely, will be shown throughout the 
United States. To describe it more fully, then, would be 
superfluous; but we can assure our readers that they 
will be in nowise disappointed in it. The feeling which 
the artist expresses in it js genuine. Its execution, 
though constrained, is thoroughly honest, and if one is 
not likely to get a wholly adequate idea of Millet's artis- 
tic bent and capacities from it, still it shows an admi- 
rable side of the man Millet, and is in every way a note 
worthy work of art. 

There are thirty-five . other pictures and sketches 
bearing the name of Millet. We can describe only some 
of the more important ones. "The Potato Harvest," 
lent by Mr. Walters, is remarkable for the splendid 
effect of sun and gloom, and for the wonderful grouping 
of the figures. To the right of the composition, a 
woman holding a sack which a man is filling with 
potatoes, some other sacks already filled and, behind 
and above them, a large wain stand out in a dark but 
very subtly modelled mass from 'the shadowed ground 
and threatening sky, In the mid' distance other men 
and women are digging. Beyond them is a vivid burst 
of sunshine, and the slanting lines of rain from the 
passing cloud divide the composition into unequal 
pyramidal masses, giving an unexpected dignity to the 
scene. To say that the picture recalls Rembrandt, and 
in such a way that one is as sure that Rembrandt could 
not have painted it as that Millet could not have painted 
the great Dutchman's " Holy Family," may seem extrav- 
agant. Nevertheless, we believe that most people get 
from it some such impression. " The Sheepfold," also 
belonging to Mr. Walters, is one of Millet's " poetic " 
pictures, very carefully painted, but in which the ex- 
pression of sentiment is the principal motive. It reminds 
one forcibly of Keats's line : 

" All silent are the flock in woolly fold." 

The wattled enclosure occupies nearly all the foreground. 
A shepherd in cloak and hat stands to the right. Just 
above the distant horizon swims a gibbous moon, with one 
small bright cloud to keep it company. Its light touches 
the backs of the closely packed sheep. The feeling 
of mysterious, quiet night life is most successfully ren- 
dered. 

Mr. Quincy Shaw has lent five Millets, not previously 
seen in New York. Of these, " The Buckwheat Thresh- 
ers " is perhaps the most effective. The ground rises 
into a broad low eminence, on the top of which a party 
of some twenty men in various attitudes swing their 
flails against the light sky. To the right, a thick vol- 
ume of smoke ascends from some burning brush or 
straw. In the foreground a woman drags sheaves of 
the grain toward the threshers. The picture is painted 
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in a rather high key for Millet, but its coloring is mel- 
low and warm. A small "Sea View off Cherbourg" 
shows that Millet might have made a great marine painter. 
The expression of great distance and of multitudinous 
movement of the waves is very fine. 

The "Blind Tobias," or "Waiting," loaned by Mr. 
Seney, owes its second name, probably, to a desire not 
to tax too much the intelligence of the gallery-visiting 
public. The Biblical story is rendered, with no regard 
for archaeology, as if it were a legend of French peasant 
life. Nothing could make more clear the point of view 
from which Millet regarded the subjects he was most 
fond of. It is evening. The old woman, Sara, has come 
out on the road, and cranes her neck forward, shading 
her eyes, to see if there is any sign of her son's return. 
The blind Tobias, following her, grasps the door-jamb 
with a trembling hand and feels with his foot for the 
step. The family cat has also made a sortie, and its 
excitement gives a sense of something demoniacal going 
forward. The lonely road rises and falls and fades 
away in the distance, like the hopes of the old couple. 
This is imaginative painting of a really high grade, and 
one of the most powerful pictures that Millet has done. 



to have led the artistic movement, one branch of which 
has culminated in Millet, the exhibition holds but one 
not very good example. The reader will find on the 
opposite page, illustrating another article, reproductions 
of sketches by Gericault, which perhaps will give a bet- 
ter notion of his force and versatility than the conscien- 
tious study of a rather meagre " Lion" in the exhibition. 
Gericault left so little work behind him, however, that 
this study, like all others from his brush, may fairly be 
called important. It is a study of a menagerie lion, old 
and feeble, seen in a dim light against a dark back- 
ground. It is lent by Messrs. Cottier & Co. 

Decamps comes next in importance to Gericault as a 
leader of the Romantic movement. He is represented 
in the exhibition by some very good examples. Notable 
especially is " The Suicide" — owned by Mr. Walters — a 
young man thrown on a wretched bed in the dark corner 
of a garret. His arm, which drags on the floor, catches 
a ray of light. All the rest is in brown obscurity. On 
the floor in front is the pistol which he has used and 
thrown away. " The Turkish Butcher Shop," belonging 
to Mr. Henry Graves, shows Decamps as a colorist. 
The open stall with its tiled pent-house shed is to the 
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IX. 



In my last paper some simple landscape and architect- 
ural sketches, in which' for the most part few lines 
were used, were reproduced as a contrast to the effects 
obtained by the finished work in the portraits previously 
given. Liphart's excellent pen portrait of Bastien- 
Lepage, reproduced in this number of The Art 
Amateur, is another of the class of finished draw- 
ings ; it is full of detail and of clever treatment of 
contrasting textures — witness the varied handling of the 
flesh, hair, coat and palette. The other illustrations of 
the present paper form an equally strong contrast, in 
another direction, to the fine work in the portraits 
alluded to. Take Charles Staniland's vigorous sketch 
after his painting, " The Relief of Leyden, 1574-" You 
will see that it is utterly false in chiaroscuro ; it is made 
rather on the principle of the semi-comic drawings of 
Mars and the decorative silhouettes of Konewka. This 
method cannot succeed very well in the hands of a 
novice, but it is suggestive, and I believe that a clever 
illustrator who could draw graceful outlines, and who 




THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN, 1 574. DRAWN BY CHARLES J. STANILAND, FROM HIS PAINTING. 

ILLUSTRATING COARSE BUT ARTISTIC WORK, SUITABLE FOR NEWSPAPER PRINTING. (SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.") 



"After the Bath," loaned by Edward Corning Clark, 
a small but very strong nude figure of a woman against 
a dark background ; " The Turkey Keeper," belonging 
to Mr. C. A. Dana, a remarkable landscape composition, 
in which the role of turkeys and figure is principally to 
furnish harmonious spots of color ; " Sheep Shearing," 
owned by Mr. Henry Graves, showing a peasant and his 
wife intently interested in their occupation, the woman 
boldly handling the shears while the man looks on; "Land- 
scape of Auvergne," belonging to the American Art As- 
sociation, and " The Grafter," owned by Mr. W. Rocke- 
feller, are all important paintings. The last recalls by 
its warm afternoon glow on figures and surroundings 
certain works of Mulready in the English National Gal- 
lery. Though far less careful in drawing and technique, 
the effect aimed at is much better given. A man in the 
foreground is grafting a young apple-tree. A woman 
with a baby in her arms is standing close by watching 
him. The whitewashed wall of their cottage forms the 
background. The sunburnt flesh tints and faded tones 
of the drapery harmonize admirably with the soft orange 
light of the late afternoon. 

Of Gericault, who more than any other may be said 



right. At the left is a whitewashed passage to a small 
yard in the rear, where the butcher is dressing a carcass 
hung up against the wall. In front of the shop the 
entrails are similarly hung up. The interest is in the 
placing of these touches of red against the white of the 
wall. "The Cat, Rabbit and Weasel," though but 
little knowledge of animal anatomy is shown in it, is a 
rich and effective composition. " The Slinger" shows 
a very dark-skinned man in modern Greek costume 
hiding behind a mass of ruins, sling in hand, waiting an 
opportunity to bring down a vulture perched on a rock 
in the distance. A couple of frightened children are 
half hidden in wild foliage and remnants of old masonry 
behind him. The action of the principal figure is very 
good; the color is warm and harmonious, but the 
shadows are uniformly heavy and opaque, the foliage is 
badly drawn and the textures are not sufficiently varied. 
Other examples of Decamps are an " Italian Shepherd," 
belonging to Messrs. Cottier & Co., a " Bivouac at 
Waterloo" and a " Syrian Landscape," owned by Mr. 
John G. Johnson. 

We will return next month to the other paintings at 
this exhibition, with a few concluding remarks on Barye. 



would develop a style something like this, could not fail 
to make an impression and secure for himself a reputa- 
tion as an illustrator. I do not mean to say that the 
student should be led away from the close and faithful 
imitation of nature (of which the drawings of E. A. 
Abbey, in America, and George du Maurier, in England, 
may serve as models), but the decorative style has its 
legitimate place in illustrating, and the graceful outlines 
of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway are not to be dis- 
carded because of the lack of finish in the drawings. 
Such artists as Caldecott, Mars, Gustave Dore" and 
Gavarni have founded their methods upon those of 
caricature and the grotesque. 

If the student follows too closely highly finished work, 
he will be embarrassed by the multiplicity of lines, and 
his manner of working will, it is quite likely, become 
stiff and mechanical. There is a freedom about such 
drawings by Gavarni, Gericault and Michael Angelo 
as are reproduced herewith quite refreshing to see after 
turning over the pages of Life, Puck and Judge, although 
it must be admitted that the illustrations in such papers 
are far superior to the stiff and silly figure drawings in 
the comic papers of twenty years ago. The drawings 



